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from the editor’s desk 


The Past Is Prologue 


An anniversary is a time for sharing, a time for rejoicing, but most of all a time for reflection. 

In this first issue of our 75th anniversary year it is fitting to look back on the cataclysmic 
changes that have shaped the world in general, and the humane movement in particular, as we 
know them today. 

In 1899, William McKinley was president, the airplane would not be invented for another four 
years, and the moon was a word that rhymed with June in sentimental song. Horses were used for 
labor and transportation, rather than for pleasure; and legal protection of children, let alone 
animals, was still in its infant stages. 

Today, two World Wars and an incredible number of scientific achievements later, the world is a 
smaller, yet much more complex place. Advances in transportation and communication have made 
it easier to disseminate humane ideals. Advances in education theoretically have created a more 
aware, sophisticated and civilized populace. Yet with these advances have come, paradoxically, 
new problems: a pet population explosion, environmental destruction, the endangering of entire 
species of wildlife, and a strange indifference to large-scale destruction of life. 

What does this portend for the years ahead? 

If the lessons of the past are a portent of the future, problems will be enhanced in the years 
ahead. The humane movement will find greater calls upon it than ever before, simply because the 
problems of protecting our animals will be more numerous and more intense. 

Are we who stand in the vanguard of humane activity up to the demands of the next few years? 
For the sake of the finer things in life our answer must be a resounding “Yes”. 


Corbte £. VSutteh 


Carlton E. Buttrick 


Salute To The 75th 


This year marks the 75th Anniversary of the founding 


ANNIVERSARY of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, a joyful 


I899-1974 occasion which the League’s many members and friends 
will celebrate with a host of anniversary events and 


activities. 

Today a center for caring that helps over 100,000 
= Au E animals each year, the Feague began with a cry of 
a 8 protest from a single, concerned individual. 

animal RESCug LEag i Deeply shocked by the disease, neglect and cruelty 
“ 5] CARVER STREET me which plagued Boston’s animal population in the late 


BOSTON 19th century, League founder Anna Harris Smith wrote 


a letter published in the Boston Evening Transcript, 
urging the formation of an Animal Rescue League in the 
heart of the city. Response was immediate and heart- 
warming. On February 9, 1899, 110 founding members 
attended an organizational meeting at the Park Street 
Church and one month later — March 13, 1899 — the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston was officially incorpor- 
ated. 

Until her death in 1929, Mrs. Smith devoted all her 
energies to the expansion of the humane services 
provided by the League, and the inspiration of thou- 
sands of dedicated men and women who have helped 
these programs grow. Her motto, “‘Kindness Uplifts the 
World”, has continued to be the cornerstone of the 
League’s efforts to create a better world for all living 
creatures. 

In its first headquarters on Carver Street in Boston, 
the League began its three-quarters of a century of 
caring with shelter facilities for lost, sick and unwanted 
dogs and cats, and weekly classes in kindness for 
neighborhood children. Today care and humane educa- 
tion continue to be the focal points of the League’s 
activities which now include: 


* 


Shelter for lost and unwanted animals 
Health care in a modern out-patient clinic 
Pet Adoption Center 

Lost and Found Program 

Investigation of animal abuse 

Livestock conservation 

Humane education programs © 

The Pine Ridge Cemetery for Animals 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


* 


THEN — Motor ambulances were purchased in 
the League’s second decade as horse power replaced 
horses (top); League founder Anna Harris Smith 
(middle) holds Tommy, the League mascot, in garden 
of Carver Street building; and (bottom) animal receiv- 
ing station, opened in 1913 at the Work Horse Relief 
Hospital on Northampton Street. 


Ce ee 


Since 1899, nearly six million animals have benefited 
from the care and attention of the League — both at the 
headquarters in Boston and at branches in Cape Cod, 
Salem, and Dedham. 

The photographs on these pages show how things 
have changed over the past 75 years: the expressions of 
the unwanted puppies and kittens who come through 
the League’s doors daily demonstrate how much things 
remain the same. 


League members and friends are invited to 
participate in the following special anniversary 
events and activities: 

* A Cat Film Festival to be held on March 23 
at New England Life Hall in Boston. 

* A 75th Anniversary Banquet and Annual 
Meeting to be held April 30, 1974, 6:00 P.M., at 
the 57 Restaurant, Boston, site of the League’s 
original headquarters. 

* A “World of Animals’ exhibit at the Bur- 
lington Mall, June 12-15, 1974, featuring live 
animals and careers that involve working with 
animals. 

* An Animal Photography Contest for amateur 
photographers of all ages. Full details on prizes 
and rules appear on the back cover. 

* A 75th Anniversary Commemorative Book- 
let is now in production and will be distributed to 
all members. 


... AND NOW — Modern facility houses League 
headquarters (top) at corner of Arlington and Tre- 
mont Streets; fully equipped ambulances handle emer- 
gency and rescue calls (middle); and (bottom) veterin- 
arians provide health care in a modern outpatient 
clinic. 
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India...Land Of The Sacred Animals 


by Richard W. Bryant 


“To my mind the life of a lamb is no less precious 
than that of a human being. | SHOULD BE UNWILL- 
ING TO TAKE THE LIFE OF A LAMB FOR THE 
SAKE OF THE HUMAN BODY. | HOLD THAT THE 
MORE HELPLESS A CREATURE, THE MORE EN- 
TITLED IT IS TO THE PROTECTION BY MAN FROM 
THE CRUELTY OF MAN 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Although many aspects of animal welfare in India 
might distress a visitor, the people there were not as 
concerned as they are in Europe or America. They are 
interested in the preservation of the tiger because of a 
public relations effort by the State. Generally, they are 
oblivious to what happens in the streets or at a zoo. 
They have such a terrible problem with their own 
people, with the 12 million newborn babies every year — 
how to feed all the hungry mouths despite the lack of 
financial assistance. They find it very difficult to focus 
on the problems of animals. In the priority that they 
have to maintain, humans come first. 

Perhaps there are as many as 2,000 tigers left on the 
sub-continent of India, mostly in the Southern and 
Central regions of the country. Wildlife protection is 
almost non-existent. The Government of India, however, 
has recognized that the tiger is a dwindling species and 
that something must be done in order to protect them 
before they do become extinct. 

Since there are quite a few tigers in the State of 
Mysore, which is now called Karnataka, this state has 
started a program called, ‘‘Project Tiger’’, an effort to 
protect and propagate the disappearing species. They 
have launched a widespread campaign to inform the 
literate Indian of the problems involved, and are trying 
to breed tigers in captivity. One place where they have 
been semi-successful is the Mysore Zoo in Mysore City. | 
believe three cubs were born there during November; 
however, at least two have since died. 

Another goal of ‘Project Tiger’’ is the acquisition of 
land to enlarge the game sanctuaries, particularly the 
Bandipur Game Sanctuary within the State. It is a 
five-year project. The land is to be taken under protest 
from the people who want it for agriculture or industry. 

It is doubtful whether land acquisition alone will save 
the tigers and other wildlife species. The census at 
Bandipur revealed that there are only 5 tigers living 
there. The first requirements, | feel, are stricter laws 
concerning the poaching of tigers and other protected 
wildlife. As it is now, there is a maximum fine of 500 
rupies and up to 6 months in jail if a person is convicted 


of poaching a tiger or caught with the skins. But 500 
rupies to the poachers, who are always either the 
wealthier people of India or foreigners from other 
countries, is not much of a penalty to pay. This fine 
amounts to approximately $62.50 in U.S. currency and 
the six month sentence is usually suspended. 

The wildlife agents and management people are paid 
very, very small salaries, therefore they can be easily 
bribed by poachers or guides in order to be led into an 
area where there are big cats. Higher salaries as well as 
equipment, motor vehicles, two-way communication 
radios, helicopters, etc. are necessary to a successful 
wildlife management program. 


Indian elephant is part of a forest clearing team. 

When | arrived in an area where there are a 
considerable number of tigers remaining, | asked the 
people what they thought about the current legislation, 
its implementation, and effectiveness. For the most part, 
| was told that they believed the legislation was helping 
the tigers, there were virtually no poachers left any 
more. But, when | visited the Bandipur Game Sanctuary, 
| met a couple of people who were poaching, tiger 
hunting within the Sanctuary itself. They said that there 
were quite a few poaching hunters around despite the 
laws which are not enforced. 


Tigers and other wildlife are also killed by natives, 
some of whom are paid in either ammunition or money 
by a poacher. Sometimes they may not actually shoot 
them, but they may use various types of poisons. | 
believe one is called folidol which causes an agonizing 
death for the animals. Often they use live bait, a calf or a 
water buffalo, to lure a cat and then shoot it or trap it. 

“The basis of Hinduism is cow protection. Cow 
protection to me is one of the most wonderful phe- 
nomenon in human evolution. It takes the human 
being beyond his species... Man through the cow is 
enjoined to realize his identity with all that lives. . 
The appeal of the lower order of creation is all the 
more forcible because it is speechless. Cow protection 
is the gift of Hinduism to the world and Hinduism 
will live so long as there are Hindus to protect the 
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cow”, 
Mahatma Gandhi 


| found a great need for domestic animal protection 
in India. Bullocks pulling a wooden cart heavily over- 
loaded, donkeys overloaded with gunney sacks almost 
always bleeding from the rump area where the straps go 
across, hobbled donkeys trying to make it to grassy 
places where they can eat and diseased dogs and cats 
everywhere are common sights. Hundreds of stray cattle 
and other livestock roam the cities and country. 
Many are aged animals no longer valuable to the 
people. 


Bullock carts transport both people and goods. 


“1 see that there is an instinctive horror of killing a 
living being, under any circumstances whatever. For 
instance, an alternative has been suggested in the shape 
of confining even rabid dogs in a certain place and 
allowing them to die a slow death. Now my idea of 
compassion makes this thing impossible for me. | cannot 
for a moment bear to see a dog, or for that matter any 
other living being helplessly suffering the torture of a 
slow death”, 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Rabies is prevalent in India There are no controls for 
dogs whatsoever and no anti-rabies programs except for 
household pets. Generally rabies is carried by the stray 
dogs. 


While in one small town that had just experienced a 
rabies problem, | talked with a doctor treating a 
pregnant woman who was bitten by a rabid dog. He said 
that there are probably 100 stray dogs for every one pet 
dog in the town of Manipal, where | was staying. This 
was the 10th case of rabies this year. When such an 
outbreak occurs, lower caste Indians called ‘‘untouch- 
ables’’ are paid by the municipal government to collect 
as many dogs as they can catch. They use rope nooses to 
catch the dogs, then take them away to the forest where 
they are strangled or poisoned. The local people are very 
concerned about this problem and know that profes- 
sional help is needed, ... but there is again the lack of 
money to finance such programs. 

Domestic animal transportation is what we would 
expect it to be — very poor. First, many fowl were being 
transported on bullock carts, in baskets on peoples’ 
heads and by train. Almost always, a small wooden crate 
or a woven basket would be jammed packed with these 
birds. At one railway station, | saw small pigs, wrapped 
up in cloth with just their heads exposed, being loaded 
into a car. Also at the same depot, there were larger pigs 
being loaded, lying on their sides with four legs tied. 

In this connection, | visited two S.P.C.A.’s — New 
Delhi and Bangalore in Karnataka State. Both S.P.C.A.’s 
were suffering from severe financial strain which limited 
their activities. They lacked staff, organization, vehicles 
and professional people. | visited one dog pound which 
was in deplorable condition. 

| believe that the S.P.C.A.’s, which are a network 
under Animal Welfare Board of India, are doing a good 
job, the best that can be expected under such condi- 
tions. But, | also believe that the law enforcement aspect 
of the animal problem should be taken up by the State, 
rather than by smaller organizations. The State has more 
money. They implement programs much more effici- 
ently. Under a state program, the Animal Husbandry, 
Wildlife, Commerce and Agriculture Departments can 
get together and prohibit overcrowding of poultry and 
livestock. These and other humane efforts can be 
effectively carried out only through more efficient 
cooperation among the many departments involved. 


Richard Bryant, The League’s Director of Edu- 
cation and Information, was a member of a Rotary 
International Group Study Exchange Team from 
(R.I. District 793) the Greater Boston Area. The 
group of six men spent five weeks in Southern 


India (R.1. District 318) visiting local Rotary Clubs 
and living in Indian homes. The group study 
exchange program is designed to promote im- 
proved understanding and better relations among 
peoples of different nations. 


Continued growth in service is the pattern of activity of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, as 
reflected in this summary and report for the year ending January 31. Each department has been called upon 


for greater productivity than in preceding years, and it is predictable that this need for increased activity 
will continue in the year ahead. The cruel realism of inflation makes the League’s tasks difficult, but we are 
confident that we will continue to meet the needs of humane services and education with devotion. 


Pet Placement and Lost and Found 


Arthur G. Slade, Director, Operations 

The year 1973 was an active and progressive one for the Pet 
Placement Department which found happy homes for nearly 
4,500 animals — an increase in adoptions of over 550 pets from 
last year at the headquarters shelter. The placement of cats and 
kittens has nearly doubled over previous years. The suitability of 
unclaimed strays following the new five day holding period has 
decidedly increased the number of such animals that can be 
placed in new homes. Perhaps a note received from one new pet 
owner can best summarize the intent of our adoption activi- 
ties: ‘‘We are very happy with our dog and | think she is with us. 
We are very impressed with your facilities, services, and 
personnel. Certainly an organization of your caliber is an asset to 
the Greater Boston community. We'll spread the good word!"’ 

The Lost and Found Department has had an unusually busy 
year in its efforts to unite lost pets with their owners. The 
Chelsea fire disaster found them working with fire and other 
emergency agencies to relocate and reunite pets and families. 
During the last four months alone, they handled 1,648 stray 
dogs. A total of 46% of these dogs were either returned to their 
Owners or placed in new homes. While we would wish that a 
higher percentage could have this happy outcome, it is worthy to 
note that this is a substantial increase over the 16 to 24 percent 
averages of past years. The words of one happy pet owner ex- 
press the satisfaction we find in our Lost and Found efforts: 

“Thank you so much for your consideration and efforts in 
finding my dog, Dirty... You’ve made me a very happy human 
being. Please find a money order with my donation to your 
Organization. 

| would especially like to thank the people in the lost and 
found who heard me ask, morning after morning, whether there 
was any news about my dog, Dirty. Thank you again."’ 


Collection and Rescue Service (Operations) 


The Collection Department has been busy responding to 
calls for stray and unwanted animals on a routine basis as 
well as rescuing animals in distress. Such rescues ran the 
range from cats in trees to a dog caught hopelessly between 
the bars of a wrought iron fence to newborn puppies 
trapped under a barn and one in a gas stove. 


To help cope with dog control problems in Boston, a new 
truck designed and assigned to work exclusively on enforcement 
of Boston’s new leash law went into operation in early 
September. It is manned by two agents, Peter Faux and Donald 


Corl. %. Cutting 


Carlton E. Buttrick 
President 


McKeen, who have been most effective in combatting some of 
the hot spots of dog packs. Results of the pilot program have 
been encouraging. During the first four months of operations, 
the agents picked up 600 unleashed dogs, issued warnings to 
several hundred dog owners to control their pets, and distributed 
information sheets on the new control law to dog owners. The 
District Courts of Boston will shortly be providing our agents 
with citations to be issued to dog owners violating the leashing 
ordinance, which carry a fine of ten dollars for each violation. 


Inspection and Investigation (Operations) 

The department's three inspectors have handled a record 
number of 2,507 cases, nearly double that of last year and more 
than double that of previous years. Their work involved 48,790 
animals, ranging from household pets to every type of livestock 
at auctions, farms, slaughterhouses and riding stables. 

A growing problem is the tremendous increase in New 
England's horse population, which is larger today than ever 
before in our history. The increased riding of pleasure horses and 
the proliferation of so-called back yard stables present totally 
new problems for humane officers. The problems created 
unintentionally by inexperienced horsemen are complicated by 
the fact that they are scattered all over the countryside rather 
than concentrated in a few commercial stables. Passage this year 
of two new laws to license commercial stables and regulate riding 
instructors helped improve the care of horses in such stables. 

At the start of 1974, Inspectors were outfitted in new 
French blue uniforms that have been attractive aids in help- 
ing identify our Inspectors to the public. 


Animal Clinic; Natalie L. Knowles, D.V.M., 


Director, Veterinary Medicine 

Four full-time veterinarians provided health care to 18,437 
animals this year in the League’s modern animal clinic located at 
headquarters in Boston. This represents an increase of 551 cases 
over last year and includes 1,743 spay and neuter operations 
compared to 1,351 in 1972. 

All young female animals adopted from the League are 
spayed free of charge. Other health care procedures range from 
major surgical cases to first aid. 


Humane Education; Richard W. Bryant, 
Director, Education and Information 

More adults and children were exposed to the League’s 
lessons in kindness and animal care than ever before. 

A new column of pet care tips called Pet Care Corner 
was carried twice a month by 50 newspapers in the state. 


New booklets on dog care and cat care were produced and 
distributed, along with our other pet care pamphlets, to 
thousands of pet owners. A new radio broadcast service 
called Pet Patrol, designed to reunite lost pets with their 
Owners, was begun on station WCOP. Continuing education 
for animal handlers was provided by a workshop which the 
League coordinated. 

The League’s marionette shows made 87 appearances in 
schools, bringing their classic stories to over 21,600 school 
children. The marionettes also appeared on the Major Mudd 
T.V. program and at the Eastern States Exposition. 

Two innovative programs were designed in cooperation 
with educational institutions: one is a weekly apprenticeship 
education program for 7th and 8th graders at Boston's 
Mackey School; the other a flexible campus program for high 
school students who learn about humane careers by working 
at the League. 

This department also provided dog obedience training classes 
for the third consecutive year and conducted the Animal Friends 
Summer School on Cape Cod for the 24th season. A new exhibit 
was designed for use at the Women’s World show at Hynes 
Auditorium where thousands of visitors received pet care 
pointers and literature, and League personnel again staffed the 
Boston Children’s Zoo ‘’Pet Care’ Information booth. 

Pet care programs were presented to school audiences which 
totaled 2,850 and slide presentations on pollution, pet popula- 
tion control and humane society operation were viewed by over 
1,400 students. Guided tours of the League were provided for 
1,246 adults and children. 


Livestock Conservation Dept., John S. Norton, Director 

The Department of Livestock Conservation had an active 
year with over 15,000 miles traveled in visits and consultations 
to advocate safe handling and humane treatment of all livestock. 
Much work was concentrated on youth groups such as 4-H and 
FFA, as well as on the college level. 

The farm animals program at the Animal Friends Summer 
School was again one of the more popular ones at the camp. 


Director John Norton attended several conferences on 
livestock care, including a three-day seminar on horses at the 


University of Connecticut, and a one-week stay at the 5-H 
School of Riding, Cortland, N.Y. 

The department also built and manned two exhibits for New 
England Livestock Conservation Inc., one at the Eastern States 
Exposition and one at the Augusta Trades Show. Both were 
consumer oriented, advocating methods of buying, restoring and 
preparing meat and accenting the dollars lost each year through 
inhumane and improper methods of handling livestock. These 
displays were seen by over 200,000 people and at the Big E won 
the Mass. Department of Agriculture award for the best 
educational display at the fair. 

A new booklet, ‘‘Horse Safety Makes Horse Sense’, was 
published and another which will cover the costs of keeping a 
pleasure horse is now in preparation. 

Several programs on horse safety have been presented to over 
1,000 4-H leaders and members both in the Boston area and in 
Cortland, N.Y. Other activities included representation at a 
number of large animal sales and shows, and production of a 
permanent portable livestock identification display. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery, Arthur W. Foster, Supt. 


Four additional acres of land were opened this year at the 
League’s pet cemetery in Dedham, providing enough space to 
meet the estimated needs of the next half century. During the 
past year 134 deceased pets were buried at Pine Ridge, and 97 
were cremated, 


Cape Cod Branch, Brewster, Ma. Donald Westover, Mgr. 


Dogs brought to the Cape Cod Shelter numbered 1,934, an 
increase Of 637 over the past year; while there was a slight 
decrease in the number of cats received — 1,325 compared to 
1,450 the previous year. New homes were found for 268 dogs 
and 294 cats. Mr. Westover continued to broadcast his program 
on pet information over radio station WVLC. 


Sheldon Branch, Salem, Ma., Sherman Bates, Mgr. 

Cat adoptions rose substantially this year with 634 being 
placed in new homes compared to 492 last year, while the 
number of dogs adopted remained the same — 1,059. In all, the 
Salem facility received over 10,000 animals this year, including 
2,698 dogs, 7,160 cats and 346 miscellaneous birds and animals. 


COMBINED RECORD OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1974 


Horses 

Dogs Cats Mules 
Collected by Agents 8,724 15,424 
Brought to Shelter 6,314 6,825 
Clinic 13,584 4,773 

Investigation Dept. 8,284 1,720 17,314 
Sheldon Branch 2,698 7,160 
Pine Ridge Branch 121 £948) 
Cape Cod Branch 1,934 1,325 

TOTALS 41,659 37,552 17,314 
Number of Investigations 2,507 
Horses Destroyed 5 
Dogs Placed in New Homes 4,173 
Dogs Returned to Owners 2,334 


Cattle Sheep Poultry 

Calves Swine Birds Misc. TOTALS 

184 383 24,715 

36 253 13,428 

80 18,437 

9,085 1,087 4,277 7,023 48,790 

228 118 10,204 

2 66 514 

Vi 74 3,350 

9,085 1,087 4,744 7,997 119,438 

Cats Placed in New Homes 2,452 

Cats Returned to Owners 151 

Miscellaneous Animals Placed 64 

Number of Quarantines 1,488 


Learning To Care At The League 


Sixteen-year-old Linda plans to be a veterinarian. 

Seventeen-year-old Jim hasn't quite made up his mind 
about pursuing the D.V.M., but definitely hopes to work 
with animals. 

Under what’s known as the flexible campus program, 
high school students are given the opportunity to earn 
high school credits while exploring career fields. 

Linda and Jim and five other students are currently 
gaining experience and knowledge about the humane 
field at the League through this educational program. 
They come from different high schools and work 
different hours each week, but they share a similar 
motivation: a love for animals and a desire for a career 
that involves working with them. 

When the Pet Adoption Center opens its doors each 
morning, one or two of the young people are on hand to 
greet the hopeful orphans residing there and introduce 
them to prospective new owners. Acting as ‘adoption 
counselors’, they interview people who wish to adopt 
pets and show them the animals best suited to their type 
home and lifestyle. 

Matching the right pet with the right people is the 
foremost concern of the League’s adoption program. 
The students, because they really get to know the 
personalities of the pets offered for adoption, are able to 
point out which ones would be best with children, which 
would make a suitable companion for an elderly person, 
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4. 
Linda Daley helps Char 


les Maguire of South Boston pick a pup while J 


and other information to help people make the right 
choice. 

After a pet has been selected, they explain to the new 
owners what shots the animal will need, how it should 
be fed, exercised and housed and what to do if the pet 
should ever become ill. 

Jim Kennedy, a senior at Catholic Memorial High, has 
a dog, a Cat, a rabbit and several fish at home but still 
feels the experience at the League has taught him a lot 
he didn’t know about working with animals: ‘‘I’d really 
recommend this program to anyone interested in the 
field.”’ 

A junior at Copley Square High School, Linda Daley 
adds: ‘‘You may think you'd be interested in working 
with animals, but only an experience like this can give 
you a real feel for what the job involves’’. The extent of 
her involvement was demonstrated recently when, the 
adoption cages all being filled at the time, she took a 
Siamese cat home with her until it could be permanently 
adopted. 

The other students assisting in the adoption program 
are Glenn Bostick and Kenneth Bowes of Copley Square 
High School, Robert Gross of Boston Latin, and 
Jeannette Jundzil of Brighton High School. Pam Board- 
man, from Dana Hall in Wellesley, is learning about 
another important aspect of humane work by assisting in 
the livestock conservation department. 


% 


im Kennedy (right) gives some helpful hints 


on dog care to Mr. and Mrs. William Perry of Dorchester and their daughter, Carly. 
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HARRIS and 


FRU FRU LA FAY 


By JEAN ASCHLIMAN 
and DOROTHY TRAVERS 


Illustrated by 
JOHN ROBB 


A long time ago, in the city of Paris, 
There lived a dog whose name was Harris. 


Harris was black and had long curly hair. 


He barked and acted like a dog, but he 
looked like a bear. 


Harris was an orphan who lived all alone; 


Sometimes a stranger would see him and 
throw him a bone. 


Poor Harris, the orphan, hoped someday, 
A family would love him—and ask him 
to stay. 


Once a tailor, called 
Jerome, 


Decided to take 
dear Harris home. 


But there was big 
trouble ahead, 


Poor Harris didn’t 
even get fed. 


Me 
CUEY WE TL 


The poor soul was married to a terrible 
grouch. 


Who looked at Harris and yelled, “‘He’ll get 
hair on my couch!”’ 


So Harris was out in the cold once again, 
Without any family, or even a friend. 


But what he didn’t Know, was that just 
three blocks away, 


Sat an unemployed 
actor, named Fru 
Fru La Fay. 


Fru Fru was hand- 
some, his teeth were 
like pearls, 


But he was laughed at 
by all of the girls. 


He was kind, thoughtful, and ever so wise, 
But others insisted that he was no prize. 


Reprinted with permission from The National Humane Review, Copyright 1974, The American Humane Association 
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(continued) 
Cornflower blue was the shade of his eyes. 


Still he couldn’t escape their laughter and 
cries. 


Poor Fru Fru La Fay was full of despair, 
Because he had positively no hair. 


People laughed at SNS song he would 
warble, 


Because his head 
looked like a shiny 
pink marble. 


Fru Fru La Fay sat 
on the sidewalk and 
started to sob. 


He was cold and 
hungry—he 
couldn’t get a job. 


As he sat wishing he could grow hair, 
Along came the dog who looked like a bear. 


“Come sit by me,” called Fru Fru La Fay. 
“You no longer need wander or stray.” 


Tl feimyt 
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“Hungry and cold you 
may still be, - 
“But you won’t be 


lonely, for now you 
have me.” 


The actor thought, 
“We'll make quite a 
pair. 

“T have the head and 
he has the hair.” 


As they sat huddled, trying to keep warm, 
An idea hit Fru Fru, just like a storm. 


“T love you, I love you,” cried Fru Fru La 
Fay, 


As he picked up Harris and scurried away. 


He ran two miles, then came toa 
screeching stop, 


Directly in front of Andre’s barber shop. 


Andre saw them approaching through 
tiny bubbles of shampoo. 

“Fru Fru, I have tried and tried—I can’t 
grow hair for you.” 


FORE APTER ||| 
UU. FHA iar dh 
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Fru Fru just 
smiled and 
happily said, 

“With your 
help I will 
soon have 
hair on my 
head.”’ 


“Get your scissors, clippers, and a jar of 
glue, 
“Then I will tell you what to do.” 


Andre was smiling and Fru Fru was, too, 
But Harris, poor Harris, wondered what 
they were going to do. 


When Andre picked up his scissors and 
comb, in a hurry, 

Poor Harris, the dog with the black curly 
hair, began to worry: 


How will I look when these two are 
through? 
Ill probably end up in the Paris zoo! 


Then without even 
one tiny clue, 
Fru Fru exclaimed, 
“This is what I 

want you to do!”’ 


“Cut some curly hair 
a | from Harris’ feet.” 

isa eeee Andre did so, without 

skipping a beat. 


“Now cut all you can, make a neat little 
pile. 

“Then we'll be done for a while.” 

Andre did just as he was told, 


But Harris, the orphan, was scared and 
not very bold. 


At last, Andre was finished, and Fru Fru 
Said, 


“Now please put some 
glue all over my 
head.” 


Harris, still trembling, 
watched Andre in 
awe and surprise, 

As Fru Fru La Fay’s 
dream began to 
materialize. 


Then Andre, the barber, with great skill 
and great care, 

Glued to Fru Fru’s head, Harris’ curly 
black hair. 


This was done with one or two tries, 
Right before the dog’s very own eyes. 


After an hour when the 
hair was glued tight, 

Fru Fru looked in the 
mirror, then laughed 
with delight. 


“Harris, oh Harris, you 
saved the day. 
‘“‘Now I can be a hero 
in a popular play.”’ 


Fru Fru La Fay became the greatest star 
in Paris— 
The first thing he did was to adopt Harris. 


Everyone said they made a perfect pair, 
Simply because they had matching hair. 


At last, Fru Fru had hair on his head, 
Now he no longer had anything to dread. 


He laughed and laughed, at his black curly 
‘noodle’, 

And Harris, dear Harris, became the 
world’s first French poodle. 


Boston mounted police officer Mike Connolly intro- 
duces his horse Christopher to eighth grade students at 
the Charles E. Mackey School. Christopher visited the 
League as part of an apprenticeship education program 
designed to acquaint youngsters with careers in different 
occupational fields. Students spend an hour a week at 
the League learning about and working with animals. 


Pet Census Going Up 


Pets now outnumber people in American households 
by more than three to one, according to U.S. News and 
World Report. Estimates of the U.S. pet population were 
reported at 40 million dogs, 40 million cats, 15 million 
birds, 10 million other warm blooded creatures ranging 
from rodents to monkeys, and 600 million fish. 


The Nose Knows 


Left in a parked car while her owner went shopping, 
an eleven-week old kitten in Spokane, Washington 
demonstrated that dogs aren’t the only ones who can 
track scents. After squeezing through a slightly opened 
window, she crossed the street in peak traffic, searched 
for her owner in two stores and finally found her in the 
third. 
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New Look 


League drivers and inspectors are sporting a new look 
these days. Modeling their new uniforms above are (left 
to right) Alan Goldman, Steve Snurkowski, both inspec- 
tors, and Charles Reed, dispatcher. French blue trousers 
(with a navy stripe for inspectors) are teamed with navy 
shirts, light blue ties, and fleece-lined nylon jackets for 
winter outdoor wear. For warm weather, a French blue 
Eisenhower jacket completes the costume. 

Close-up of Reed and Goldman below shows details 
of new sleeve-patch emblems worn by drivers and 
inspectors. 


No More Baths For Texas Pup 


The morning after his young owners had given him a 
bath, George, a basset hound in Hurst, Texas, was 
spotted digging a hole in the backyard and frantically 
burying something. Curious because George had never 
been known to bury anything before, his owners, the 
Van Westen family, investigated. Carefully hidden away 
they found the object which George was so anxious to 
dispose of — the bar of soap that got him in a lather the 
night before! 


..And In The Mailbox 


From Weston, Massachusetts the League received a 
membership contribution with a note from an appreci- 
ative cat named Elsa who writes: ‘As a former orphan 
who was lucky enough to be adopted from the shelter 
by a wonderful family, | know what it’s like not to know 
where your next saucer of milk is coming from. | now 
have a good home, woods to run in and field mice to 
chase, but I’d like to be able to share some of my good 
fortune with all the homeless that you so kindly help.” 


Santa At The Stable 


Five hundred stable horses in the Boston area enjoyed 
the League’s annual Christmas dinner for horses. Here at 
the Boston Police Department stables are (left to right) 
Sergeant Alfred McNeil; Jane IL. Hart of H.K. Webster 
Co. which donated Blue Seal horse feed for the main 


AHA Appointment 


Richard W. Bryant, the League’s director of educa- 
tion and information, has been appointed to the 
Humane Education Advisory Committee of The Ameri- 
can Humane Association. Committee members serve on 
a volunteer basis, providing guidelines for the AHA’s 
national humane education services. Bryant is also a 
member of the AHA’s Science Subcommittee. 


Alley Cat At The Dog Show 


A recent dog show in Madison Square Garden 
drew an uninvited guest. Drawn by the barking be- 
low, the New York Times reported, the black haired 
vagrant eluded guards and, without a ticket, made his 
way down to floor level. But when a show dog came 
over to investigate, Blackie the cat darted into the 
stands where he has made his home for the past five 
years. 

The cat was born in the Garden, according to 
guards, and comes in mostly for sporting events. At 
times he’s even been known to Participate, sliding 
across the ice at hockey games or joining the players 
in a basketball match. 


course; Santa (under the whiskers, Charles Reed, League 
dispatcher); Shotgun, a Boston Police horse; Patrolman 
James Leahy; John Norton, director of Livestock con- 
servation; Walter Robinson and Alan Goldman, both 
League inspectors. 
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Come to the 


75TH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 


and 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Tuesday, April 30, 1974, 6:00 P.M. 


at the 


97 RESTAURANT 


Carver Street, Boston 


FEATURING: Special awards, guest speakers and a presentation by Carmelita Pope, Pet 
Ambassador for the Pet Food Institute 


For information on reservations, call 426-9170 


IT’S A SNAP 


Enter your favorite animal photo it the League’s 


ANIMAL PHOTO CONTEST 


DEADLINE: APRIL 26, 1974 
PRIZES FOR COLOR AND 
BLACK AND WHITE PHOTOS 


For information and rules, contact: 


RICHARD W. BRYANT 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, P.O. Box 265, Boston, Mass. 02117 


